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An account of the life, travels, and Christian ex- 
periencesin the work of the ministry of Samuel 
Bownas. 


(Continued from page 259.) 

We pass over a considerable portion of time in 
which Samuel Bownas was largely engaged in 
visiting Friends m America, and extract some 
remarks made at a meeting of ministers at 
Wright’s Town, Penn., and also at the Half 
Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders in Phil- 


adelphia. 


I came into Pennsylvania to Wright’s Town, 
was at their meeting of ministers, and had a very 
agreeable time with them, wherein was shewn 
the danger of murmuring at the seeming weak- 
ness of our gifts to a degree of dejection, and 
neglect to exercise ourselves in them, shewing 
that every gift of the ministry was of great ser- 
vice, though but small in comparison of others, 
and had a great beauty in it, and that we ought 
by no means to slight aud neglect it, but tothink 
well, and be thankful that the Father of Spirits 
hath given us a gift, though but small. Andon 
the other hand, to exhort such as had a more 
elezant ministry, not to overvalue themselves 
upon their gifts, but in humility and ty-‘h thanke 
ful hearts render the honor and praise where 
due, not looking with an eye of contempt on their 
supposed inferior brethren and sisters, but in 
love preferring each other to themselves, more 
especially considering, that mean and plain diet, 
handled by persons who have clean hands, and 
clean garments, though but mean to look at, yet 
the cleanness of their hands and garments, as 
also the diet, though plain, put in decent order, 
renders what they have to offer very agreeable 
and acceptable to the hungry, and for others we 
need not be so careful. A Friend pleasantly 
said after meeting, at his table, 1 might freely 
eat, his wife was a cleanly house-wife, being wil- 
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ling to improve the simile, to her advantage, she 
having something to say, though but little, as a 
minister, and her husband thought she did not 
give way to her gift as she ought. The next 
day was Quarterly Meeting in the same place, 
which was pretty large, and I was drawn forth 
to set the degrees of elders, as well as their dif- 
ferent services, in a proper light, under the sim- 
ilitude of the various instruments made use of 
in the erecting of a building, and that every in- 
strument or tool had its service, when used as 
occasion required, and every builder to use them 
at a proper time, and not otherwise. Thence to 
Philadelphia, and was at their Half Yearly Meet- 
ing of ministers and elders. Sundry Friends 
came from Long Island, and I was largely opened 
in it to recommend a steadfast conduct with jus- 
tice and a single eye to truth and its cause at 
all times, and to set forth the service of elders 
and pillars in the church, shewing how a pillar 
standing upright would bear a great weight, but 
if it leaned to either side, it would bend, and 
perhaps break before it could be set upright 
again ; warning both ministers and elders against 
party-taking and party-making, advising them as 
careful watchmen to guard the flock, as such who 
must be accountable for their trust ; and in pr- 
ticular, not to dip into differences, the mini crs 
especially, either in the church cr private fami- 
lies, but to stand clear, that they might have a 
place with both parties, to advise and counsel, 
and so they might be of service-in veconciling 
those who were at variance. And I had a con- 
cern to caution the ministers, in their travels, 
not to meddle with differences, so as to rashly 
say, this is right, or that is wrong, but to mind 
their own service, guarding against receiving any 
complaints of Frjends’ unfaithfulness before a 
meeting, which i had found very hurtful tome; 
for such information, without a careful watch, 
may influence the mind to follow it rather than 
the true gift. I had it also to caution the min- 
isters, in their travels not to be hard to please 
with their entertainment, but to shew themselves 
easy and contented with such as poor Friends 
could let them have, and to guard against car- 
rying stories and tales from one place to another ; 
and as soon as their service was done, to retire 
home again; for some, by staying too long after 
their service was ended, had much hurt them- 
selves, and been an uneasiness tothechurch. [I 
had likewise to caution against appearing too 
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often or too long in our own meetings, but that] and over Viana Ferry to Mulberry Grove, and 
ministers should wait in their gifts for the Spirit | had small, but comfortable meetings in all these 
to put them forth ; that they carefully mind their | places. Thence to the widow Gale’s at Monay, 
openings, and not go beyond bounds, for if we | and had a small meeting there in her house. 
do, we'shall lose our interest in the minds of | Thence to Annuamessicks, and had a small meet- 
Friends, and our service will be lost; always |ing in the widow Waters’s house. Thence to 
guarding against seeking after praise, or saying | John Curtis’s, and had a small meeting at his 
anything in commendation of our own doings, nei- | house ; so to Thomas Grippins, and had a meet- 
ther to be uneasy when we have nothing to say ; | ing in his house, there being no meeting houses 
as likewise to take care at such large meetings, | in these places. Then one captain Drummond 
not to be forward nor too long, because a mistake | desired a meeting in his house, which I assented 
committed in such a meeting did much more | to, and it was to good content. This Drummond 
hurt than it might do in small country mectings. | was a Judge of the Court, and a very sensible 
I likewise touched upon the great duty of prayer, | man. Thence to Neswadocks, where was a pretty 
requesting all to guard against running into too | good meeting house, and we had a very large and 
many words without understanding, but carefully | good open meeting in it. Thence to Magotty 
to mind the Spirit, that they might pray withit, Bay, and had a very good meeting at Edward 
and with understanding also. | Mifflin’s, a fine zealous elder he was; he carried 

Next day was the Half Yearly Meeting, being me over the bay in his boat (about twenty leagues 
the first day of the week ; I was largely opened they called it) to Nansemund; we landed at old 
to shew the differences between the true and false | Robert Jordan’s, and was at their week-day meet- 
church, setting them side by side, that they | ing. From thence went towards Carolina, Joseph 
might judge for themselves. I staid all that | Jordan accompanying me on my way to Nathan 
week in town, the meeting not ending till Fourth | Newby’s, and his son went with me to his uncle 
day. I was at the First and Third days’ meet-| Gabriel’s. Next day I went to Pascotank, and 
ings following, and so took my leave. , had a fine open meeting, which was very large, 

From thence I came to Darby, Springfield, | for the inhabitants mostly came to meetings there 
Merion, Chester, Chichester, Christeen,and New- | when they expected a preacher, and at other 
castle, and had tolerable good meetings. Friends | times pretty much. I visited a young man in 
being acquainted that I was now taking my | the neighborhood, a pretty minister, but in a de- 
leave of the country, meetings were very large, | clining way ; he had a comfortable time with 
and several of them to good satisfaction, much | him, he being in a good frame of mind, fit to die. 
openness and brokenness appearing amongst Thence to Little River, and to Perquiman’s 
Friends. Thence to George’s Creek, Duck-Creek, | Booth, to the upper and lower meeting house, 
Motherkill, Hoarkills, Cold-Spring, and so back | and had very large meetings. Thence Gabriel 
to Motherkill and Duck-Creek ; had pretty gocd | Newby accompanied me towards Virginia back 
satisfaction in these meetings. The Friends in| again; the first meetings we had were at the 
these parts were but seldom visited, and but very | Western Branch, Pagan Creek, and at Samuel 
few public amongst them. The Priests, both | Savory’s; we had a pretty comfortable time at 
Church and Presbyterians, attempted to dosome- | the last place. Then to Swan’s Point, and over 
thing, but the people being poor, and pension ; James’s River to Williamsburgh, and had a small 
small, they gave out for want of pay. meeting at each of these last places. Joseph 

From thence to Chester in Maryland, it was | Jordan being with me, we paid the Governor a 
a Half Yearly Meeting, but the weather being | visit, and interceded for his favor on the behalf 


very unseasonable, made it but small ; it contin- 
ued two days, and the last meeting was both 
largest and best. Thence to Cecil and back to 
Gilbert Faulkner’s, and John Tibbet’s, and 
Duck-Creek ; had good opportunities, and took 
my leave after having one small meeting about 
nine miles distant, and so went for the Quarterly 
Meeting in Maryland at Treadhaven Creek, it 
was held in the great house ; a good meeting, 
but I found some difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings among them, which did them much hurt. 
Next was at a Monthly Meeting in the same 
place, where the uneasiness appeared more plain, 
but endeavors were used to reconcile matters, and 
put a stop to the uneasiness. Thence to the 
Bayside, Tuckahoe, Marshy Creek, Choptank, 
and had meetings in all these places. Thence 


to Francequaking, Chickonancomaco, Nanticoke, 





of some Friends put in prison on account of re- 
fusing to train; he was very kind, promising to 
do what lay in his power for them, and our peo- 
ple in general, and in a little time the Friends 
were set at liberty. 

We then went (Joseph being with me) to Ske- 
minho to the widow Bates, it was a Yearly Meet- 
ing at the widow’s house, which was pretty large 
andopen. Thence to Black Creek, and to Curls, 
and had tolerable good meetings. Then we had 
a meeting of ministers and elders; there were 
but a few ministers in those parts, but we hada 
suitable opportunity to good satisfaction ; and in- 
deed it not often fell out that in such meetings I was 
in want of matter suitable to their states. Next 
day was the public meeting, which was large and 
well. Next day I was at Wain Oak (these were 
all called Yearly Meetings) which was large and 
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well, and Joseph Jordan had excellent service| manner of precious stones ; and yet if Christ the 
in it, but I had very little to say. Thence to} Spirit be not there, the building has no glory. 
the Swamp, Grassy Swamp, Cedar-Creek, and} The house of God must have a glory beyond 
Dover, and had fine meetings, people being very | what Solomon’s cunning workmen can give it, 
ready to attendthem ; these meetings were above | even the Lord God, who is “ the glory thereof.” 


the falls of James’s River. Thence back over 


the river to Robert Honycote’s, Lemuel Har-| 


graves, Somerton, and to Nathan Newby’s; in 
all these places I had meetings, and some of them 
very large and open. From thence into Caroli- 
na to their Quarterly Meeting, and had a meet- 
ing at James Griffet’s house. Thence to Little 
River on the Seventh day of the week, and first 
of the Quarterly Meeting. Next day the meet- 
ing was very large, and I took my leave of 
Friends therein, and we had a baptizing time 
together. 
and was at Nansemund meeting, and had a large 
meeting at a Friend’s house, whose name was 
Levin Buffkin ; it was a fine, edifying meeting 
indeed. Then i came to the Branch,and Chuck- 
atuck, at their Monthly Meeting, but Robert 
Jordan had all the time, that being his last 
meeting, he being to come to England to visit 
Friends in the same ship with me. 


which was small. 
ert Jordan’s, having been made exceeding wel- 


come, and also had several good opportunities in | 


the family. I went to but two or three meet- 
ings more, getting myself ready to return home, 


and accordingly we took leave, and came down | 


the river to Kickatan, but were forced, in sail- 
ing there, by missing the channel, to lie aground 


by Newport’s Nose, near twenty-four hours be- | 


fere we could get to Hampton, and when there, 


staid abouta week and four days. George Walker | 
was very kind, invited us to lodge at his house, | 
which we did about four nights, and had a meet- | 


ing or twoin his house, his wife being more 
lovingthan I expected. She was George Keith’s 
daughter, and in her younger days shewed great 
dissatisfaction with Friends, but after her father’s 
death the edge of that bitterness abated, and her 


husband was very loving and hearty to Friends, | 


frequently having meetings at his house. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

The glory of a sacred edifice lies not in its 
vaulted roof, and lofty spire, and pealing organ, 
but in the glory that fills the house—the divine 
presence ; not in its fabric of goodly stones, but 
in its living stones polished by the hand of the 
spirit ; not in its painted windows, but in its 
Gospel light ; notin its choir of singing men and 
of singing women, but in the music of well-tuned 
hearts; not in its sacred priesthood, but in the 
great High Priest. If everystone were adiamond, 
and every beam a cedar, every window a crystal, 
and every door a pearl ; if the roof were studded 
with sapphire, and the floor tesselated with all 


Then I returned back to Virginia, | 


Another | 
meeting was appoimted at Arnold Wilkinson’s | 
After meeting [ went to Rob- | 


“ Remains of W. Jackson.” 


| INTERESTING INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 261.) 


As Moses Roberts, trusting in the preservin 
| providence of God, did not leave his home aa 
| lee as many others fled, some of the inhabitants 
| of the southern part of Northumberland county 
| deemed that he was colleagued with the red men 
in their murderous designs. A warrant to arrest 
several persons in the neighborhood of Catawissa 
was procured, under which Moses Robertsand Job 
Hughes were torn from their helpless families, 
and carried to Lancaster, where they remained 
prisoners more than eighteen months. It would 
appear that Ellen Roberts, afterwards M’Carty, 
was born a few weeks after her father was forci- 
bly taken from his family, and whilst her mother 
still remained in the wilderness, hoping that her 
innocent husband, against whom no evidence of 
any kind was adduced by his oppressors, would 
soon be set at liberty, to return and gladden his 
home. But suspicion was not satisfied, and 
| neither was covetousness. A company of armed 
men came from Sunbury and Northumberland, 
and forced the mother to take her children, and 
depart with what goods they could carry with 
them, not allowing them time to bake bread to 
sustain them on their journey towards their 
friends at Maiden Creek. The remainder of 
their goods, the stock on the farm, and every 
‘movable of value, became the spoil of these law- 
‘less men. Ellen was thus born to hardship, and 
became in after life inured to it. Brought up 
in a new country, she had no literary education 
in childhood, and did not learn to read until af+ 
ter she was a minister of the gospel, and well 
advanced in years. Yet she was accurate in her 
quotations from Scripture, and there was less of 
rusticity in her manners than would have been 
expected. She marricd, removed to Elklands, 
filled up her measure of labor in the church mil- 
itant, her measure of sympathy and service to 
the poor and afflicted around her, and was pre- 
pared, through mercy, to meet death with a 
comfortable hope. To her children, when gath- 
ered to behold the last moments of their beloved 
parent, feeling a present inability to give counsel 
and advice, she could say, “I have told you the 
truth before.” Thus, with an inward testimony 
and assurance that she had faithfully endeavored 
to perform her duty, in the Fourth month, 1844, 
she departed, to take her place with those who, 
having come out of great tribulation, with robes 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
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Lamb, are partakers of the fulness of rest, of | popularity was evinced by their being followed 
peace, and enjoyment forever. from meeting to meeting by a multitude of those 
Alexander Graydon, in his Memoirs of a Life | who loved to hear good sentiments eloquently ex- 
chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, has the following | pressed—words well fitted together—being at a 
passage about Peter Yarnall :—* One of the per- | meeting in Philadelphia, at the time of a Yearly 
sons who embarked in this service, as a volun-| Meeting, held many years ago, both spoke for 
teer, was the surgeon’s mate of our regiment— | an hour each. After these were over, our plain- 
a singular character, and degenerate son of Mor-| spoken friend James Simpson remarked, that 
decai Yarnall, a Quaker preacher. Iwas amused | “ he had been thinking of those poor things that 
with his oddities, and sometimes listened to his | pinned their faith on popular preachers. They 
imitations of his father’s manner of preaching, as | seemed to him to resemble the children of Israel, 
well as that of many others of the public Friends. | who danced round the golden calf that Aaron 
Though a temporary apostate from the principles | had made for them.” 
of his forefathers, in which he had been strictly} The experience of Jane Pearson seems well 
brought up, I never doubted that they had taken | adapted for the instruction of all who deem them- 
root in him, and that, if he was not prematurely | selves called to proclaim the Lord’s message to 
cut off, they would vegetate and fructify in due|the people. She says, “Through abundant 
season. Nor was I mistaken. Many years af-| mercy, 1 moved in my gift in simplicity, and did 
ter, 1 saw him zealously sustaining his paternal | not choose for myself, nor sought for openings, 
vocation, surrounded byacircle of Friends. He | nor dressed my matter according to the crea- 
had come to preach in the town in which I re- | turely will; neither dared I restrain openings, 
sided. I went to hear him; and had the pleas- {all which are unsavoury. The Lord taught me 
ure of taking him home with me to dinner, with | to let it go just as it came, though with blushing 
several of his attendants ; where everything pass- | I may acknowledge I lay very near a right-hand 
ed with as much gravity and decorum, as if [ | error, if I may so term it. 
had never seen him inanyother character. Mr. | 
Yarnall’s former profaneness could not have but | often they might be such that I might conclude, 
occurred to him on this occasion.” |‘ Surely the Lord’s anointed is before me ;’ yet 
Often, very often, must the remembrance of| they have passed by, and a query has arisen, 
the sins of his youth have been brought to the | ‘ Are all thy children here?’ A proper -query 
recollection of Peter Yarnall, with mingled emo- | this; for those who labor for the good of others 
tions of anguish for their enormity, and of hum-| ought to have an especial care over their own 
ble thankfulness to that Ahnighty Saviour whose | household. 
mercy had given him free pardon for the past,| ‘“‘ It often happens that the anointing is wit- 
and whose grace sustained him against present | nessed on the lesser appearance ; a single, seem- 
temptations. ingly a poor sentence, scarcely worth ranking 
Samuel Fothergill could say, long after he had | with sublime unfoldings high in stature, nor pro- 
been a faithful minister of the Lord Jesus, that, | duced till the last; all the rest passing by— 
in recollecting a certain sin of his youth, that it |‘ Send and fetch him, for we will not sit down 
was ‘‘a sword which seemed as though it would | till he come.’ Oh, then the holy command goes 





Great was my care 
and fear in joining with first prospects, although 


never depart wholly from his house or heart.’’ forth! ‘ Arise, anoint him, for this is he ;’ and 
Being now an acknowledged minister among | at some of these seasons the horn has been filled 

Friends, and frequently engaged in gospel labors | with oil.”’ 

for the good of others, Peter Yarnall found it 


needful to watch against his natural eloquence, | young in the ministry, by comparing himself 
and the fervor of his own spirit, in the Lord’s| with others, who he deemed were growing in re- 
cause. How difficult it is for eloquent men, and | ligious attainments and in their gifts much faster 
those of ready utterance, to be restrained within|than he. A dream, related of Mary England, 
the true limits of their ministerial exercises ; ; may convey instruction. At the time she ap- 
and more particularly so, if popularity and ap- | peared in the ministry, eight or nine others at 
plause follow them. Sometimes such ministers, | that meeting, or neighborhood, began to speak 
without having entirely strangled the gift, have|in meeting. These all appeared to Mary to be 


grown faster than the Truth would warrant, have | growingin their gifts, and were evidently branch- 


shot into great branches, when as yet the root| ing out in their communications, whilst she found 
was small ; and thus have endangered themselves | 


| nothing required of her to deliver but a text or 
to be overturned with the first high wind of|a few words. She became discouraged, and 


temptation. The records of our Society need thought she was making little progress compared 
not be traced very far back to find illustrations | with the others. Whilst in this state of mind, 
of this. Popular preachers are always in danger | she was relieved from her depression by the fol- 


John Churchman was discouraged, when 








of craving popular applause—of expanding in | lowing dream :— 
words, without a corresponding depth of inward 
exercise and feeling. Two of this class, whose 


She thought she was in a room with the other 
young ministers, when a person of pleasing and 
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superior appearance came in, gave each of them |in body and mind, and wish it may be a warn- 
a stone pitcher, and bade them follow him. |ing to other Friends for the future not to launch 
Glad to be near him, she at once arose, treading | outinsuch a manner, those in the ministry especi- 
close after him along the path he trod, thinking | ally ; food and raiment is enough, a peaceable 
the others were coming on behind. He led the | mind is more than all the world if we gain ever 
way down a descent to a spring of water, the |so much, to live in a cottage and have an easy 
purest she had ever seen, and which might be|mind, and eat bread and drink water is pre- 
compared to the pure river John saw issuing out | ferable to large dealings in trade. Oh! that you 
of the throne. He told her to put her pitcher | ministers of the gospel may take warning, and 
in the spring. She did so; and when it was|be content with what you have. A low station 
filled, drew it out and set it onthe ground. The \best suits a living minister of Christ. To eat 
water at once began bubbling over the top, and | sparingly, clothes just decent, to have the mind 
continued doing so until the pitcher was empty. | free from cumber and open to receive every im- 
Her guide then told her to put it in again. She | pression of truth, and free to run when he draws. 
did so ; again withdrew it, and set it down, and | He can bless beyond our expectation, can open 
once more the water flowed out. ‘The command |a way for you unseen, or blast all your endeavors 
was several times repeated, and she perceived |if you extend beyond what is prudent or be bad 
that the longer she allowed the pitcher to remain examples. I now see my mistake, though acted 
in the spring, the more water remained in the | with no improper design, having at fitst lost a 
bottom of it, after the bubbling out ceased. | little, then promising if 1 could get as much as 
Her guide now told her to hold the pitcher in| to leave off where I began, I would be happy 
the water till he bid her take it out. She did | and content, with a full purpose and resolutions 
so; and asit was some time before thecommand | to drop there and live quietly. But oh ! one mis- 
to withdraw it came,and both hands were requi- | fortune hath followed another, one loss added to 
site to hold it,she became almost overcome with | another, hath brought me to this distress of mind, 


fatigue. At last the word was given to lift it|and now I conclude it will break my heart, that 
out. She set it down, and it remained full. 


any body should lose by me, or that great name 
Now she remembered that her director had never |I have endeavored to promote, by expense of 


before bid her withdraw it. On looking round, | body substance and all I was capable of, should 


she now noticed that not one of those who had | be evil spoken of on my account ; oh ! this comes 
been called when she was, had accompanied the | near me, and tenders my very soul, and brings 
guide to the spring. |me even to the grave. Would that Almighty 
Mary England was instructed by this dream | Lord whom I desire to serve, if Iam stripped like 
to keep under exercise till the command was| Job, but throw something in my way; if he 
given to hand forth to the multitude. And she | does but leave me food and raiment, a cottage of 
afterwards felt, in her baptisms and exercises | the meanest, and water to drink, it would con- 
previous to engaging in the ministry, similar} tent me, provided that excellent name might 
feclings of fatigue to that she had experienced | pass unstained. I condemn utterly and detest my 
when holding the pitcher in the spring, awaiting | own proceeding herein, and testify to people I 
direction to withdraw it. The young speakers | have missed my way, and yet I have some faith 
referred to all branched out into words, and | that good providence will not leave me destitute 
never became established as gospel ministers.— | of the comforts of his Holy Spirit, which I value 
British Friend. more than all, andif I goto the grave with 
anxiety and distress of mind, I have comfortable 

bs , : 5 ; __ | hopes that God will forgive me. If I can but pay 
AL copy of aman uscript written ly CHRISTOPHER every body their own, and have neither bed nor 
W ILSON, dated 6th mo. 30¢h, 1759. bread left, I should go down to the grave in 
Whereas, I, Christopher Wilson, of Gray | peace, and have confidence that the Lord will 
Southen, in the county of Cumberland, have | provide for my offspring. Oh ! my poor wife and 
been through divine goodness mercifully favored | tender babes, may God be with you, and bless 
with the blessed visitation of divine truth, not| you; a cottage and an easy mind is as a king’s 
only to myself, for my own reconciliation to| palace to a virtuous heart. If my dear friends 
Almighty God, but he hath enlarged my heart | condemn me I submit to it, if it may but wipe 
at times to preach the glad tidings of the gospel | away the reproach from the truth. I conclude 
to others, and I had a sufficiency to live com-j with this unfeigned prayer: Good God, bear up 
fortable upon from my father with frugal indus-| my drooping spirit, be with me in the night 
try, yet have been by, little drawn into trading seasons, keep me from despair. I have no trust 
to foreign parts, and the Lord I have seen has but in thee, I have no pleasure but in thy 
blasted my endeavors, yet hoping to regain what heavenly presence ; a cloud is come over enjoy- 
I have lost, ventured out again, with a prospect ment; pain, anxiety, and the most gloomy pros- 
as I thought to regain the loss, until Ihave been pects, appear in every part of the visible crea- 
baftled in all my designs, and am now distressed tion Lord deliver me, Lord save me, and appear 
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now for my help. It is now the needful time, 
thou delivered Daniel out of the lion’s den; and 
the three children from the fiery furnance, and 
caused thy son to walk with them in the midst 
of the flames, that they escaped unhurt; is thy 
arm shortened, or hath space or time worn out 
thy omnipotence. Thou delivered out of all dis- 
tresses. Oh! put hooks in the jaws of the great 
leviathan, that plays on the troubled sea, and 
disdains all superiors, and Lord I will submit to 
thy will, I will follow thee what way thou leadest 
me, but oh! let thy name be praised by me, and 
not stained on my account; open a way for me 
through the great deep to get clear on firm land, 
that no deceit nor no counsel, but honesty and 
uprightness may be my guide, that whether it 
may be to remove into America, or what way to 
turn; make way; thou art as strong as ever, 
omnipotence stands at thy right hand, and un- 
conquerable strength and majesty at thy left, 
and I may yet say by experience thou rulest in 
the kingdoms of men. Lord keep me in patience, 
and in the divine sweetness to conquer all mine 
enemies, for thine is the kingdom, the power and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 


As most of the readers of the Intelligencer 
undoubtedly feel an interest in the welfare of 


Friends in Great Britain, I would suggest the 
propriety of inserting an account of the London 
Yearly Meeting, from the British Friend, which | 
I herewith forward. 


Although some of the subjects which came | line and distinctness of enunciation that seemed 


before it were of unusual importance, and occa- 
sioned some diversity of sentiment, the deliber- 
ations of the body appear to have been conduct- 
ed with forbearance and charity. There is rea- 
son to believe that a bolder spirit of inquiry and 
greater freedom of expression have been mani- 
fested among the English Friends for some years 
past, than formerly prevailed. Among the most 
important subjects that claimed the attention of 
the Yearly Meeting, was a document introduced 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, entitled “ A salu- 
tation in the love of Christ to all who bear the 
name of Friends.’ The title of this paper ex- 
cited alarm in some minds, for it was evidently 
intended to embrace Friends in this country 
whom they have been accustomed to stigmatize 
as “‘ Hicksites ;’’ and accordingly the attempt to 
sanction the document by the Yearly Meeting 
was earnestly resisted. Afterreference toa large 
committee, and much debate, the spirit of char- 
ity prevailed over prejudice, and the “ Saluta- 
tion,” with very little alteration, was adopted and 
referred to the Meeting for Sufferings, for distri- 
bution. 

I trust this proceeding is the initiatory step 
to a better understanding and a more cordial feel- 
ing between meetings once united in Christian 
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fellowship ; but for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury alienated from each other. 

As the correspondence was broken off by the 
act of London Yearly Meeting, it is highly proper 
that the first step towards a reconciliation should 
be taken there, and I hope it will be met in this 
country by a spirit of cordiality and Christian 
love. 8. M. J. 


THE ELOQUENT NEGRO PREACHER. 
From the Rev. Dr. Watson's “ Tales and Talkings.” 

The next day we were all en route for camp- 
meeting, where we arrived just as the sable ora- 
tor arose to officiate. I took my seat with the 
congregation, and scanned, with no small inter- 
est, the occupant of the “stand.” He was a 
light-colored mulatto, aged about fifty, a little 
corpulent, mouth large and well-formed, eyes 
rather small, chestnut colored, looking a little 
dull, but lighted up with fire as he became ex- 
cited. His brow was square, prominent and re- 
treating. In a word, his form was symmetrical, 
and countenance more intellectual than any one 
of his race I had ever seen; nor have I since, 
in this respect, ever met his equal, either indi- 
eatively or in fact. Solemnity, simplicity, dig- 
nity and sincerity marked his progress through 
the preliminaries. He possessed but an imper- 
fect knowledge of letters; read with hesitancy 
and inaccuracy ; seeming to depend less upon 
the text to guide him, than his memory. He 
spoke in the true negrg dialect, but seemed to 
employ a refined, if you please, a classic species. 


| It rolled from his lips with a sharpness of out- 


to impart to it a polish and a charm, transform- 
ing it into the language of beauty. Some sen- 
tences in his prayer are noteworthy, as furnish- 
ing a fair specimen of that artless eloquence that 
flowed as natural from his lips, and as fresh and 
sparkling, and seemingly as exhaustless, as a 
mountain cascade. ‘ O Load dou art bery great ; 
all else but dee is as notting, and less dan not- 
ting ; dou touchest de mountains and dey smoke ; 
dou holdest de great and mighty sea in de hollow 
ob dine hand, and takes up de isles as a berry 
little ting, and at dine rebukes de pillars of heben 
shudder, and at dine purity de angels turn pale,”’ 
&e. ‘QO Load, send de Star ob Bethlehem to 
shine in all lands, and de angels ob de manger 
cradle to sing in all countries, dat de world may 
be full ob de light ob lobe, and de music ob sal- 
vation, and be so mightily like haben, dat when 
de souls of de good come back again to de world 
dey may scarce know de difference,” ete. “O 
Load, gader all classes and colors to de cross, 
bind de parted nations togeder in a bond ob lobe, 
strong as de chain of dine eternal decrees, and 
lasting as all ages tocome.” Hissermon, which 
followed, was jewelled with sentences of similar, 
and even surpassing merit, uttered with a well- 
controlled and musical voice, with brimful eyes, 
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and a pathos and power which it is less difficult 
to remember than not to envy. One would for- 
get the visit of an angel as soon as the blazing 
countenance and magic mission of the orator who 
plays at will with his heart strings. Listening 
to the preacher, my delight was only excelled by 
my astonishment. Losing sight of color, and 
the degradation of his race, I reverenced, in an 
unlettered African slave, the genius of an Apollos 
and the force of anapostle. At the close of each 
of his periods of fire, a volley of ‘‘ amens,”’ from 
the pious of his excitable audience, pealed up to 
heaven until the pendant boughs over our heads 
seemed to wave in the ascending gusts of devo- 
tion. Of the length of the sermon I have no 
recollection. Of the sermon itself I have the 
most distinct recollection. His artless visions, 
like Hebrew poetry, hang as pictures in the 
memory, to which time but adds additional life 
and freshness. Here was unsophisticated genius, 
artless as childhood, strongas Hercules ; taught 
by God only, as were the fisherman founders of 
our faith, and seeking the covert of the wilds of 
the West to lavish its sparkling stores upon a 
rude and fugitive population. 

What follows is scarcely an outline of his ser- 
mon, but rather a sketch of some of its most elo- 
quent passages. He announced for his text 
these words : 

«¢ And a man shall be as a hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.” Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

‘‘ Dare be two kinds ob language, de literal 
and de figerative. De one expresses de tought 
plainly, but not passionately; de oder passion- 
ately, but not always so plainly. .De Bible 
abounds wid bof dese mode ob talk. De text is 
an ensample ob dat lubly style ob speech de fig- 
erative. De prophet’s mind was as clear as de 
sea ob glass in de Rebelations, and mingled with 
fire. He seed away down de riber of ages glori- 
ous coming events. He held his ear to de harp 
of prophecy, and heard in its fainter cadences, 
loudening as he listened, de birf-song ob de mul- 
titude ob de hebenly host on de meadows ob 
Bethlehem. He seed de hills of Judea tipped 
wid hebenly light ; de fust sermon mountin, and 
de crucifixion mountin, and de mountin ob as- 
cension, clapped deir hands in de prophet’s wis- 
ion of gladness. Gray-bearded Time stretched 
his brawney sinews to hasten on de fulness ob 
latter-day glory. Brederen, de text am as full 
ob latter-day glory as am de sun ob light. It 
am as full ob Christ as de body ob heben am ob 
God. De sinner’s danger and his certain de- 
struction, Christ’s sabin lub, his sheltering grace 
and his feasting goodness am brought to view in 
de text, and impressed in de language ob com- 
parison. 

*«¢ And a man shall be as a hiding-place from 
de wind.’ Many parts ob de ancient countries 
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(and it still am de case) was desert ; wild wastes 
ob dreary desolation ; regions ob fine blistering 
sands ; just as it was left when the flood went 
away, and which has not been suffered to cool. 
since de first sunshine dat succeeded dat event. 
No grass, no flower, no tree dare be pleasant to 
de sight. A-scene ob unrelebed waste ; an ocean 
made ob power, into which de curse of angered 
Heben had ground a portion ob earth. Now and 
den, a huge rock, like shattered shafts and fallen 
monunients in a neglected grave-gard, and big 
enuf to be de tomb-stone ob millions, would liff 
its mossless sides ’*bove de ’cumulating sands. 
No pis’nous sarpint or venomous beast here await 
deir prey, for death here has ended his work and 
dwells ’mid silence. But de trabeler here, who 
adventures, or necessity may have made a bold 
wanderer, finds foes in de elements fatal and re- 
sistless. De long heated earth here at places 
sends up all kinds ob pis'nous gases from de many 
minerals ob its mysterious bosom; dese tings 
take fire, and den dere be a tempest ob fire, and 
woe be to de traveller dat be obertaken in dis fire 
ob de Lord widout a shelter. Again, dem gases 
be pison, and dere be de pison winds as well as 
de fire winds. Dey can be seen a coming, and 
look green and yeller, and coppery, spotted snake- 
like, and float and wave in de air, like pison coats 
on water, and look like de wing ob de death 
angel ; fly as swift as de cloud-shadow ober de 
cotton field, and when dey obertake the flyin’ trab- 
eler dey am sure to prove his winding-sheet ; de 
drifting sands do dare rest, and ’bliterate the 
faintest traces ob his footsteps. Dis be death in 
de desert, ’mid de wind’s loud scream in your 
sand-filling ears for a funeral sermon, and your 
grave hidden foreber. No sweet spring here to 
weave her hangings ob green ’bout your lub- 
guarded dust. De dews shall shed no tears ’pon 
your famined graves. De resurrection angel 
alone can find ye. , 

“ But agin dis fire wind and dis tempest of 
pison dat widthers wid a bref, and mummifies 
whole caravans and armies in dare march, dare 
is one brestwork, one ‘hiding-place,” one pro- 
tecting ‘shadow’ in de dreadful desert. It am 
‘de shadow ob a great rock in dis weary land.’ 
Often has the weary trabeler seen death in de 
distance, pursuing him on de wingsob de wind, 
and felt de certainty ob his fate in the darkness 
ob de furnace-like air around him. A drowsi- 
ness stronger ’most dan de lub of life creeps ober 
him, and de jaded camel reels in de heby sand- 
road under him. A shout ob danger from de 
more resolute captain ob de caravan am sent. 
along de ranks, prolonged by a thousand thirst- 
blistered tongues, commingled in one ceaseless 
howl ob woe, varied by every tone of distress 
and despair. ‘To ‘ de great rock,’ shouts de lead- 
er as pon his Arab hoss he heads dis ‘ flight to 
de Refuge.’ Behind dem at a great distance, 
but yet fearfully near for safety, is seen a dark 
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belt bending ober de horizon, and sparkling in 
its waby windings like a great sarpint, air-hung 
at a little distance from de ground, and advan- 
cing wid de swiftness ob an arrow. Before dem, 
in de distance, a mighty great rock spreads out. 
its broad and all-resisting sides, lifting its narrow- 
ing point ’bove de clouds, tipped wid de sun’s 
fiery blaze, which had burnt ’pon it since infant 
creation ’woke from de cradle ob kaos at de call 
ob its Fader. (Here our sable orator pointed 
away to some of the spurs of the Ozark moun- 
tains seen off to the north-west through a forest 
opening, at a distance of from ten to fifteen miles, 
and whose summits of barren granite blazed in 
the strength of a clear June sun, like sheeted 
domes on distant cathedrals. ] Dat light be de 
light ob hope, and dat rock be de rock ob hope 
to de now flyin’, weepin’, faintin’ and famishin’ 
hundreds. De “captin’ has arrived dare. [Here 
a suppressed cry of ‘ Thank God,’ escaped many 
of the audience.] See, he has disappeared be- 
hind it, perhaps to explore its cavern coverts. 
But see, he has soon reappeared, and wid joy 
dancing in his eye, he stands shoutin’ and beck- ; 
onin,’ ‘Onward ! onward! ! onward!!! ON- 
WARD!!!!’ when he reels from weariness and 
falls in behind de rock. [‘ Thank God, he’s 
saved ! exclaimed a voice.] Onward dey rush, 
men, women, husbands, wives, parents and chil- 
dren, broders and sisters, like doves to de win- 


dows, and disappear behind dis rampart ob sal- 


vation. Some faint just as dey ’rive at de great | 
rock, and dare friends run out and drag dem to | 
de ‘ hidin’ -place,’ when wakin’ up in safety, like | 
dat sister dare, dat lose her strength in de pray- 

er-meetin,’ dey shout loud for joy. (Here many 
voices at once shouted ‘Glory !’] De darknin’ | 
sand-plain ober which dese fled for life, now lies 
strewed wid beasts, giben outin de struggle, and | 
all useless burdens was trowed ’side. De waby | 
sheet ob destruction, skimmin’ de surface wid de | 
swiftness ob shadow, now be berry near, and yet a | 
few feeble stragglers and lubbed friends ob dis 
sheltered multitude are yet a great way off. | 
[Here words were uttered in a choked accent, 
the speaker seeming unable to resist the thrilling 
character of the analogy.| Yes,a great way off. 
But see, moders and broders from behind de rock | 
are shoutin’ to dem to hasten. Dey come, dey 
come. <A few steps more, and dey are saved. 
But O, de pison wind is just behind dem, and 
its choke mist already round dem! Dare one 
fall, and dare is a scream. No, he rises again, 
and am saved. But one is still exposed. It be 
de fader of dat little nest ob sweet-eyed children, 

for which he had fled to de rear to hurry on. 
Dey have passed forward and are safe. He am 


but a little distance from de rock, and not a head | 


dares to peep to him encouragement from behind 


‘so little ob heben, and so much ob hell. 





it. Already de wings ob de death angel am on 
de haunches of his strong dromedary. ” His beast 
talls, but.’pon de moment ob him falling, de 
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rider leaps out ob his saddle into dis ‘ hiding- 
place from the wind.’ His little boy, crouching 
in a hole ob de rock, into which he thrusts his 
head, entwines his neck with his little arms and 
says, ‘ Papa, you hab come, and we be all here.’ 
[Here the shouts of ‘ Salv ation,’ ‘ Salvation,’ 
seemed to shake the place in which we were as- 
sembled. ] 

‘“‘ Now, de burnin’ winds and de pison winds 
blow and beat ’pon dat rock, but dose who hab 
taken refuge behind it, in its overhanging preci- 
pices, are safe until de tempest am ober and 
gone. 
°« And now, brederen, what does all dis repre- 
sent ina figure? Dat rock am Christ; dem 
winds be de wrath of God rebealed against the 
children of disobedience. Dem dat be sabed be 
dem dat hab fled to de refuge, to de hope set be- 
fore dem in Christ Jesus de Lord. De desert 
am de vast howling wilderness ob dis world, 
where dere be so little ob lub, and so much ob 
hate ; so little ob sincerity, and so much ob hy- 
pocrisy ; so little ob good, and so much ob sin; 
It seem 
to poor me, dat dis world am de battle-ground ob 
de debil and his angels against Christ and his 
elect, and if de debil hab not gained de victory, 
he hold possession because every sinner am a 
Tory. God ob de Gospel, open de batteries ob 
heben to-day! [Herea volley of hearty ‘ Amens.’ 
Sinners, de wrath ob God am gathering against 
you for the great decisive battle. I already sees 
in de light ob Zina’s lightnings a long embank- 
ment ob dark cloud down on de sky. De tall 
thunder-heads nod wid dare plumes ob fire in 
dare onward march. De day of vengeance am 
at hand. Mercy, dat has pleaded long for you 
wid tears of blood, will soon dry her eyes and 
hush her prayers in your behalf. Death and 
hell hang on your track wid de swiftness ob de 
tempest. Before you am de ‘hiding-place.’ 
Fly, fly, I beseech you, from de wrath to come! 

“ But brederen, de joy ob de belieber in Jesus 
am set forth in a figerative manner in de text. 


| It am compared to water to dem what be dying 
| ob thirst. 


O, how sweet to de taste ob de desert 
trabeler sweltering under a burning sun, as if 
creation was a ereat furnace. Water, sweet, 
sparklin’, livin’, bubblin’, silvery water ? how 
does his languid eyes brighten as he suddenly 
sees it gushing up at his feet, like milk from de 
fountain ob lub, or leaping from de sides ob de 
mountain rock, ‘like a relief angel from heben. 
He drinks long and gratefully, and feels again 
de blessed pulsations of being. And so wid de 
soul dat experience joy in beliebing, de sweets 
ob pardon, de raptures ob peace, de witnessin’ 
Spirit’s communings, and de quiet awe ob adop- 
tion. Such a soul be overshadowed wid de Al- 


| mighty ; he lingers in de shady retreats ob de 


garden ob God ; he feed in de pastures ob his 
fa. and am led by still waters, and often visits 
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nec ceeeeee ccc 
de land ob Beulah, where it always am light. the Meeting for Sufferings printed this testimony, 
But, my brederen, all comparison be two dispas- it would use its discretion in omitting these 
sionate, and an angel’s words am too cold to de-| portions. Many Friends thought, on the other 
scribe de raptures ob salvation! It am unspeak- | hand, that a great part of the value of these 
able and full ob glory. De life ob innocence and | testimonies would be lost, if there was any sup- 
prayer; de sweet, child-like smile and de swim- | pression of traits of character that must be _Te- 
min’ eye ; de countenance so glorious in death, ' gretted by others, especially when accompanied, 
dat but for decay, de body ob de gone home as in this instance, by an acknowledgment of 
saint might be kept asa breathin’ statue of peace | great willingness to take counsel of others, and 
and patience, smiling in victory ober all de sor-| that great profit is to be derived from a careful 
rows ob life and de terrors ob death, are de nat-! and impartial narrative of the lives of those 
ural language ob dis holy passion. O, Glory to} whom we look up to as advanced and sincere 
God! I feels it to-day like fire in my bones! | Christians.” 
Like a chained eagle, my soul rises toward her} From the answers to the queries it would ap- 


native heben, but she can only fly just so high. | pear that the ‘“distraints for ecclesiastical de- 
But de fetters ob flesh shall fall off soon, and den ; mands” amounted to £6,100, being a small 


«© ¢T shall bathe my weary soul 
In seas ob hebenly rest, 
And not a wabe of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast. ?” 


diminution compared with last year. Upwards 
of one third of the whole amount was from the 
County of Essex. ‘Several Friends expressed 
their satisfaction at the very great decrease in the 
amount taken from Friends for church rates, the 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1857. | 





We acknowledge the reception of a copy of | 
the ‘‘ British Friend,” with a communication | 
from our friend 8. M. J., and notice his sug- 
gestion to lay before our readers the proceed- | 
ings of the late Yearly Meeting held in London. 
We have read the accounts published in the 
“ British Friend,’ and also in the “ London | 
Friend,” of what transpired in this meeting, and | 


| 
find a similarity in them, although the latter is | 





distraints for this impost having almost disap- 
peared in some parts of England.” ‘Many 
Friends addressed the meeting in valuable and 
highly interesting communications.” “ Alfred 
Lucas felt it his duty to express his earnest con- 
viction of the unsoundness of the spirit of inno- 
vation now so much abroad in our Society, and 
that if we only went back to first principles, 
and depended on these alone, we should have no 


| more of this desire for change.” 


“ Joseph Sturge said that he had felt the 
great necessity of carefulness on the part of those 
Friends who were in the possession of wealth, 
and urged the responsibility that devolves on 
such in the mode of using their property.” 


more concise than the former. Its deliberations |” ¢, Joseph Thorp was greatly encouraged ina 


were marked by a diversity of sentiment, equal | belief that there is in the Society at the present 
we would suppose to anything we have ever known | time a more sound appreciation, especially among 
in our body. The practice of giving publicity | our younger members, of true Christian doctrine, 
to its proceedings in the pages of the periodicals | — any time during the past hundred years. 
a : | In his own monthly meeting, consisting of nearly 

accustomed to publishing them, was objected to. 'one thousand members, there was not now a 
It was ultimately agreed to refer the subject to single case of delinquency on the books. He 
the Meeting for Sufferings, with liberty for that | thought the elder Friends present must have 
meeting to print such selections or extracts as | been struck with the greater gravity of deport- 
it thought suitable for transmission to the sub- | Sank 1S SN SAS RES Sener 
; ; | displayed by the younger members than in years 
ordinate meetings. | gone by; and he believed that in many of those 


Among the testimonies read was one on behalf | 
of Martha Thornhill: “ A long and very instruc- | 
tive document, it alluded to various snares into | 
which the deceased had been led in her youth, | 
especially an inordinate addiction to the reading 
of novels, to the neglect of her daily duties, and | 
also to an infirmity, after her acknowledgment 
as a minister, in occasionally exceeding her gift. | 
William Ball had not a clear judgment as to the 
desirability of calling such prominent attention, 
after the decease of a minister, to failings of this 
character, especially in so important a subject as 
the exercise of the ministry ; and hoped that if, 


whom one would not recognise, from their out- 
ward appearance, to belong to our Society, there 
was an earnest attachment to its religious prin- 
ciples.” 

“A minute prepared by the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, by direction of the last Yearly Meeting, 
advising young Friends against commencing 
life when they enter the married state, on a 
scale of living and expenditure similar to that 
of their parents, was submitted to the meeting.” 
Not fully expressing the sense of the meeting it 
was referred to a small committee—the revision 
of it was approved ata future meeting. Another 
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minute of last Yearly Meeting, was read relative 
to the oversight of the younger members of the 
Society. Reports from nearly all the Quarterly 
Meetings were received expressive of some 
further steps since last year in holding meetings 
of a combined social and religious nature for the 
young people in large towns, appointing com- 
mittees to visit them at their houses, and other 
similar means. The report from York Quarterly 
Meetings partook of the character of an essay 
on our distinguishing principles and peculiari- 
ties,” 

“ A proposition was read from Gloucester and 
Wilts Quarterly Meeting, that the rules of the 
Society which preclude Monthly Meetings from 
passing first cousins in order to marriage should 
be removed, so as to allow of such marriages at 
our meetings.” The subject was referred to 
next Yearly Meeting, after much discussion, in 
which there was an attempt to prove by the 
record of the Old Testament, that such connec- 
tions were formed with divine sanction among 
the Israelites. 

The subject from York Quarterly Meeting 
laid over from last year, was again referred ‘ to 
the favorable consideration of the Yearly Meet- 
ing atlother year.” 
obtain permission for the solemnization of mar- 
riages after the manner of Friends in meetings, 
in cases where only one of the parties is a mem- 
ber—as also in cases where neither of the con- 
tracting parties isin membership, provided such 
make profession with the Society, and on whom 
the being married is not to confer any rights of 
membership. ; 

The subject of education claimed due atten- 
tion—reports of several schools under the care 
of the Society were presented. 

On account of the manufacture, sale, and use 
of “alcoholic liquors as beverages,”’ much con- 
cern prevailed, but the meeting was not’prepared 
to legislate upon the subject so far as to make 
the practice thereof a disownable offence. We 
should judge from what appears in the report, 
that English Friends are considerably behind 
their American brethren in this respect. 

It was stated that ‘the number of Friends at 
Pyrmont has become very small, while those in 
Norway are on the increase, and inaliving, healthy 
condition. The numberof meetings for worship 
now held by them was stated to be thirteen, and 
those attending them amount to between three 
and four hundred. 

Other interesting information was given in 
relation to those professing with Friends on the 
Continent of Europe. 

“No epistle was issued to the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, but a minute had been prepared 
by the sub-committee, expressive of continued 

, Christian love and interest in Friends of that 
Yearly Meeting, and forwarded with the general 
epistle and other documents, with the request 


The object of it being to | 
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that the minute might be read in their Yearly 
Meeting.” 

Of the “Salutation to all who bear the 
name of Friends,” our correspondent 8. M. J. 
has taken particular notice. 

‘‘Qne or two individuals were afraid of its 
being supposed that London Yearly Meeting, 
by this procedure, would be supposed to be desir- 
ous of embracing in religious fellowship many 
who had gone great lengths in deism, even to 
the denying of the Lord who bought them.” 
“‘ Another Friend observed that he set a high 
value upon the production, as the testimony of 
such a body as the Yearly Meeting of London 
to the great Truths of the Gospel as professed 
by Friends ; and for its affording a satisfactory 
test whereby all who bear the name of Friends 
could judge of their claim to that distinctive ap- 
pellation.” Another quoted the 2 Cor. 6: 14— 
“« Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers,” 
&e. While some considering the varied and 
discordant character of those addressed were un- 
willing to style them “ Dear Friends.” ‘ After 
all, we believe the prevailing sense of the meet- 
ing was in favor of the retention of the above ep- 
ithet, but the meeting gave way to the two or 
three, considering the ‘ Salutation’ itself bore 
throughout sufficient internal evidence of its 
breathing the spirit of love.” 

“ Dr. Thomas, (of Baltimore, Md ,) liked the 
document, and had no doubt it would be largely 
read by all to whom it was addressed, and spoke 
of the great attraction felt among many of those 
who had departed from us and their descendants, 
for this Yearly Meeting, referring especially to 
the eagerness with which they had attended 
meetings held by travelling ministering Friends 
from this country; a statement which was con- 
firmed by Daniel Williams, (from Indiana.)’’ 
“ James Clark expressed his conviction that 
many of those who had joined the seceding bo- 
dies in America, had done so rather from party 
reasons and other motives than an abandonmentof 
any of our great Christian principles.” ‘Thomas 
Pumphrey thought the document should be sent 
to all without distinction, who bear or assume 
the name of Friends, and that we should not 
thereby become identified with any party.” 
“ William Bennett thought it ought to be clearly 
understood to whom it was addressed ; and sug- 
gested that two or three able and impartial 
Friends should be appointed to convey it to those 
for whom it is intended, to convince them that 
it is issued in no sectarian spirit.” With the 
omission of the words “ dear friends,” the ad- 
dress was signed by the clerk on behalf of the 
meeting. 


We know not how conciliatory the tone of this 
epistle may be, nor are we disposed to call in 
question the sincere desire for the restoration of 
love and harmony inthose who prepared it; but 
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when we call to mind that the convulsions through 
which the Society in this country passed more 
than thirty years ago, were occasioned by the at- 
tempt to engraft upon the simple stock of Qua- 
kerism the mysterious doctrines of theology, and 
to insist upon their adoption as a test of church 
fellowship, we are not sanguine as to the result. 
The charges then and since so industriously cir- 
culated against the large body of Friends who 
at that eventful period resisted these encroach- 
ments, have never been officially contradicted, 
and if believed, must still constitute a ground of 
disunion in the minds of those who hold these 
doctrines to be of paramount importance to the 
fundamental principle of our profession. 

The body of Friends with which we are con- 
nected, now constitute six Yearly Meetings on 
this continent, and we believe there is among 
them an increasing feeling of love and unity, and 
this will continue to increase so long as we main- 
tain the fundamental principle of our profession, 
allowing each to follow the dictates of his own 
judgment on speculative points. 

Our primitive Friends were gathered out of a 
variety of sects, and no doubt retained many of 
their educational views, yet uniting in the testi- 
mony, that “‘ Christ had come to teach his peo- 
ple himself,” they regarded all else as of minor 
import, knowing that obedience to this “ anoint- 
ing” constituted their salvation. 

We are fully convinced that this doctrine is 
the same for which they suffered imprisonment 
and death, the same alluded to by the apostle 
when he declared, “By grace ye are saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God ;” and in conclusion we are re- 
minded of the language of the blessed Jesus. 
“A tree shall be known by the fruits,” and 
again, ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have Jove one unto another.” 


Marriep,— On 25th of 6th mo., in Halfmoon Town- 
ship, Centre Co., Pa., Jeremian Way, son of Johnand 
Mary Way, to Mary Ann, daughter of Thomas and 
Ann Beans. 


_Diep,—At his residence in Lancaster Co., on the 
sixth of Fifth month, 1857, Samvuet Brinton, in the 
70th year of his age; a member of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting. 


_——, Of consumption, on the 31st of Fifth mo., at 
his father’s residence near Curwinsville, Clearfield 
Co., Pa., Tuomas B. Way, son of Job and Jane Way, 
in the 23d year of his age. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER, XC. 


In the review of the weather for last week, 
published in the last week’s Intelligencer, it was 
stated upon the authority of the record kept at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, that 7.95 inches of 
rain fell during the Sixth month of /ast year. 

This should have been for 1855, and not 1856, 
and the latter date should be substituted for 
“‘ last year” wherever it occurs. The informa- 
tion was furnished the writer correctly, and the 
blunder was his own exclusively. J. M. E. 

Phila. Tth mo. 18, 1857. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WIELIAM PENN. 

“ William Penn is best known to us, perhaps, 
as the peaceful founder of Pennsylvania, who 
had the enviable distinction of having treated 
the Indians as they deserve to be treated, and 
having received from them the liveliest proofs 
of affection and fidelity. We follow in imagina- 
tion the triumphant marches of Napoleon, and 
are surprised at what he overcame. We are 
dazzled by the splendor of his victories, and 
amazed at the strength of his indomitable will. 
But when we call to mind that he was actuated, 
for the most part, by nothing higher than sways 
the actions of ambitious school boys, our amaze- 
ment is turned into shame, that man who is 
placed at the head of creation on earth, and en- 
dowed with the higher prerogative of a moral 
nature, should be aslave to himself. It was 
Penn’s distinction, on the contrary, to obey his 
moral nature, to give conscience her rightful 
supremacy ; to gain the greatest of all victories, 
the victory over himself. 

It is comparatively easy to go forth with all 
the enthusiasm of a chevalier, when excited by 
a glow of passion, or followed by the world’s ap- 
plause; but it is only one in a thousand who, 
like him, has successfully battled with the temp- 
tations which ‘do so easily beset us.’ Here are 
the evidences of a true heroism. The power 
which enabled him to do this was derived from 
his Christian faith. 

The efficacy of prayer was to him from early 
youth a soul-sustaining reality. He felt assured 
that his spirit could be acted upon by the Infinite 
Spirit. He knew that man could receive divine 
assistance, and his whole life was a demonstra- 
tion of the fact. He knew that Christian faith 
and Christian love would sustain him in every 
event of his life, however dark and unusual, as 
on the occasion of his memorable treaty with the 
Indians. 

‘“‘See him,” says another, ‘‘ with weaponless 
hand, sitting down with his followers in the 
midst of savage nations, disarming them by his 
justice, and teaching them for the first time to 
view a stranger without distrust; see him, with 
his companions establishing his commonwealth 
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on the sole basis of religion, morality and uni- 
versal love.” While many have sacrificed their 
noblest energies to a mistaken theory of life, he 
has taught mankind by his precept .and example 
that no part of nature should be despised or neg- 
lected. 

He was as active in his benevolence, as he was 
silent in his meditations ; and although he knew 
by experience, that “the life of God in the soul 
of man is as far above the life of the body as 
heaven is above the earth, it was his wisdom to 
know, too, that the path to heaven leads through 
‘this world ; and he was accordingly as faithful 
in the manifold relations of daily life as in his 
private devotions. 

He has taught us that a life of patient medita- 
tions is not incompatible with a life of unremitted 
exertion ; and he especially calls upon those who 
think that business must come first and religion 
afterwards, to renounce ‘their error and seek a 
closer communion with the unseen and eternal. 

A FRIEND. 

Morgan Co., Ohio, 6th mo. 1857. 


BUCK WHEAT. 

Now, this very day, the twenty-third day of 
June, or the very day, Messrs. Readers of the 
Tribune, that you read this article, provided 
that day is before the 10th of July, in the lati- 
tude of New-York City, will be the day for you 
to sow buckwheat. It is a duty to yourselves 
and your country that we conjure you not to neg- 
lect. It is, in a favorable season, a very profit- 
able crop. That this is and will be a favorable 
season we have every reason to believe. First, 
the ground is saturated with the late copious 
rains, so that it is in admirable condition for seed- 
ing, and in all probability will be, from the heat 
of July and August, in the very best possible 
condition for the growth of the plant and pro- 
duction of a more than average yield of grain. 
We have never seen a more favorable season for 
a buckwheat crop ; and that it is likely to be a 
profitable one this year is proved by the fact 
that all coarse grain was exhausted last Spring 
during the terrible scarcity of food for cattle, and 
that such grain this Summer bears an unusually 
high price, and that the cold, wet Spring has 
prevented the sowing of the usual quantity of 
oats and barley, and the corn now growing is 
small in quantity and size, and the frequent rains 
have prevented its proper cultivation, so that a 
full corn crop is now by no means certain; and 
should it fail, it will make buckwheat still more 
necessary and more profitable, so that we feel 
impelled to advise every person who can possibl 
do it to “ plant one acre more” of buckwheat, if 
he has failed to make that desirable addition to 

_ his crops in anything else. 

We urge this last chance of increasing the pro- 

duction of grain this year upon all the farmers 
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of the Northern States, because we are convinced 
that the salvation of the country from a great 
commercial revulsion now wholly depends upon 
the crop of 1857. If the aggregate production 
is a full average one, we may look for another 
year of great prosperity before the comet finally 
upsets all our calculations. But if there should 
be such a failure of crops as to induce any con- 
siderable increase of price of food, we shall be 
almost sure to see such a stoppage of business by 
those who employ the great mass of laborers in 
cities, villages, manufactories, and public works, 
on account of the high price of provisions and 
labor, that a reaction will take place, and all kinds 
of farm produce will in the end be so reduced in 
value as to seriously affect the farmer’s prosperi- 
ty for many years. It is, therefore, doubly im- 
portant that he should put forth his energies 
now to prevent such a calamity. 

Not only is the grain of buckwheat valuable, 
but so is the straw ; and, if well cured, it will be 
eaten greedily by horses, sheep and horned cat- 
tle. 

The green stalks of Buckwheat, as analyzed 
by Crome, exhibit the following result : 
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The grain is excellent food for man and all his 
domestic animals, and therefore we hope that 
man will seize upon the present moment to in- 
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crease its production. It may be sown upon al- 
most any kind of soil, but most profitably upon 
land of moderate fertility, infested with weeds, 
which buckwheat more than any other crop helps 
to eradicate. The best land for buckwheat is an 
old meadow or pasture sod, deeply plowed and 
thoroughly harrowed, which may be advantageous- 
ly dressed with ashes or plaster. From half a 
bushel to one bushel of seed per acre is sown by 
different persons. The best crop we ever grew 
was from twelve quarts of seed per acre. There 
is no need, as some suppose, of thrashing buck- 
wheat immediately. It may be stacked as well 
as any other grain, and it may and should al- 
ways be thrashed by a machine. It should be 
harvested before the top branches are ripe, be- 
cause it continues to bloom till stopped by frost, 
and when that occurs it should be cut at once 
by a cradle. 


It is cured by raking the swaths into bunches 
about the size of bundles of oats, and squeezing 
the heads together with binding, and setting 
upon the butts till dry enough to thrash or stack. 
It is a good plan to harrow the ground as soon 
as the crop is off, by which most of the scattered 
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grain will be covered so as to vegetate, and be 
killed by frost, and then the succeeding Spring 
crop will not be injured. Indian corn should 


never be planted upon a buckwheat stubble. It 
is not injurious to other crops, and, when plowed 
in green, the buckwheat plant serves an excel- 
lent purpose as manure. 

Farmers! in conclusion, we conjure you to 
plant a large buckwheat crop for this year. 


A Birp’s-EYE View oF A PorTION OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF OUR GREAT C1TIES.—Could 
they be persuaded, instead of thus congregating, 
to emigrate to the country, and engage in more 
healthful labor, they might not only enjoy the 
pure air, but by industry secure to themselves 
homes which would be greatly preferable to those 
dens of wretchedness.—Eb. 


“RAG AND BONE-PICKERS’ PARADISE.” 


In the rear of Nos. 88 and 90 Sheriff street, 
in the Eleventh Ward, is located “ Rag-pickers’ 
Paradise.” It is so named from the fact that 
hundreds of rag and bone-pickers reside, assort 
and sell their stock in trade at that point. For- 
merly this place, and numerous others in this 
ward, were greater nuisances than they are at 
the present time. Parties doing business at these 
places have, during the past year, been under 
the supervision of Health Warden Green. By 
dint of persevering daily efforts, he has partially 
succeeded in educating them in the matter of 
cleanliness. Much yet remains to be done. The 
entrance to “ Rag-pickers’ Paradise” is from 
Sheriff street, when you at once approach a block 
of dilapidated cottage buildings with narrow bal- 
conies, in which are hung large quantities of 
cast-off garments, rags, Xc.,in the process of 
drying. 

This block is occupied by pickers both male 
and female. As you pass youare saluted at once 
on entering by a regiment of dogs, and you may 
regard yourself fortunate if you escape a bite. 
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garnered, awaiting the arrival of wholesale 
merchants with their two-horse wagons, to whom 
they are about to sell the sickening trash. You 
hasten to the street. The wagons are in waiting. 
The accumulated nastiness is moving from the 
yards. Progress is being made in transferring 
barrels, boxes and tubs from the yard. Munici- 
pal corruption corrupted! Whew! what a 
smell! At least a dozen carts are being loaded 
in the street, and this, too, at the business hour 
of the day, 1 o’clock p. m. Well would it be if 
this was but once in a lifetime. It is a regular 
| daily transaction, yet, strange to say, respectable 
| families reside and do business in that neighbor- 
| hood and vicinity- These carts frequently re- 
| main in the streets for three or four hours, wait- 
jing for their daily customers who may have 
| strolled too far away from Paradise with their 
| heavy burdens to return in due time. 
Our reporter, with Health-Warden Green, vis- 
ited several other kindred places in the Ward, 
| and came to the conclusion that, notwithstand- 
ing the Warden had made a great improvement 
in the sanitary condition of the pickers, they are 
still a nuisance, detrimental to the health of the 
Ward and City ; and the business should at once 
be discontinued and transplanted beyond the 
city limits. If that cannot be done, certainly 
the carts should be placed under the superinten- 
dence of the City Inspector’s Department, and 
the day-scavengers compelled to submit to all the 
rules and regulations which govern night-scay- 
engers.—Lachange paper. 


| 


PALM OIL. 


The oil palm of Western Africa, besides con- 
tributing largely to the domestic wants of the 
natives, supplies, in the oil which is extracted 
from its nuts, an article of commerce most im- 
portant in the European and American markets 
| of the present day. ‘The value of palm oil an- 
nually imported into England from West Africa 
alone, at the present time, is very little short of 


At least fifty or sixty dogs are kennelled within | a million sterling. The nuts, which are com- 
the yards and houses. Some of them have evi- | monly shaped like, though something smaller 
dently in their day done service, harnessed to | than, a pullet’s egg, grow in large clusters of 
the rag carts in the transportation of the sicken- five or six hundred and upwards. They are ex- 
ing nuisances in the shape of decayed vegetables, | ternally smooth, of a rich yellow and red color, 
damaged meat, bones, bread, cheese and numer- | and contain a thick oily fungous flesh, withja 
ous other obnoxious sundries, which are scattered | small stone in the centre. After exposure for 
promiscuously in the yard, and emit a stench al- | some days in the sun, they are bruised, and the 
most unendurable by mortal man, who has never | crushed paste is placed in boiling water, and 
educated his nasal organsto relish such vile stinks | afterwards passed through cloth, when a large 
for the sake of hoarding up a few hundred dol- | quantity of a limpid orange-yellow oil separates, 
lars. which has scarcely any taste, but exhales a 

It is mid-day. You enter the rooms occupied | powerful odor that has been compared to violets. 
by the pickers. Their rags and bones are mainly | This hardens when cvol to the consistence of 
assorted there. In barrels, boxes, baskets and | butter, and is used as such, as well as for other 
pans, on the table, under the table, in chairs, | purposes, by the natives, and especially as an 
and every corner of the room, may be seen the | ingredient for a sort of gallymaufry, which bears 
most disgusting collection of matter gathered and | the name of “ palaver sauce.” ‘Lhey also eat 
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the nuts roasted, and in that state regard them 
as a great delicacy. Moreover, at the present 
time, and for some years past, the trade in the 
vil from this one species of palm has been exer- 
cising a great moral influence on the minds of 
the inter-tropical tribes on the western shores of 
Africa, in the promotion of legitimate commerce, 
as a cheek to the slave-dealing propensities of 
the natives, and as a means, it is to be hoped, 
with other subsidiary appliances, of suppressing 
eventually domestic slavery within these regions. 
Leisure Hour. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


BY F. 8. COZZENS. 


*¢ A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and *neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and then did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day alter day she toiled, 
With patient heart ; but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabrie spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last solt feather on its simple floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again; and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo ! three swallows slept 

Within the earth made walls. 


What truth is here O man! 

Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn! 

Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, irust or plan? 
Have Faitu and struggle on!” 


HYMN. 


Thou art with me, O my Father, 
At early dawn of day; 

It is Thy spirit brighteneth 
The upward streaming ray: 

It calls me by its loveliness 
To rise and worship Thee: 

[ feel thy glorious presence— 
Thy face | may not see. 


Thou art with me, O my Father, 
In the changing scenesof life, 
In weariness of spirit, 
In loneliness of strife : 
My sufferings, my comfortings, 
Are ordered by thy will; 
I trust Thee, O my Father, 
{ trust Thee and am still, 


Thou art with me, O my Father, 
In evening’s darkening gloom ; 
When nighi o’erspreads the sleeping earth, 
Thy presence fills my room. 
The little stars send messages 
Of comfort from above; 
I love ‘Jhee, O my Father, 
And I know that Thou art love, 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
[BY SIR JOHN RICHARDSON. } 
(Continued from page 272.) 


In 1836, Lord Glenelg offered Sir John the 
lieutenant governorship of Antigua, and after. 
wards to Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania, 
which latter he accepted with the condition that 
he might be allowed to resign it, if, on a war 
breaking out, he was tendered the command of 
aship. He preferred rising in his own profes- 
sion, to the emoluments of the civil service. In 
as far as a man of independent political prin- 
ciples, of strict honor and integrity, conspicuous 
for the benevolence of his character, without 
private interests to serve, and of a capacity which 
had been shown on several important commands, 
was likely to benefit the colony he was sent to 
govern, the choice was a judicious one, and did 
honor to Lord Glenelg’s discernment. Dr. 
Arnold, no mean judge of character, rejoicing in 
the promise the appointment gave of a new era 
in the annals of colonial management, expressed 
the delight with which, had circumstances _per- 
mitted, he would have labored with such a 
governor in founding a system of general educa- 
tion and religious instruction in that distant 
land. Sir John’s government, which lasted till 


the end of 1843, was marked by several events 
of much interest. One of his most popular mea- 
sures was the opening of the door of the legisla- 


tive council to the public, a practice soon after- 
wards followed by the older colony of New South 
Wales. He also originated a college, endowing 
it largely from his private funds with money and 
lands, in the hope that it would eventually prove 
the means of affording toall parties, secular and 
religious, instruction of the highest kind. At 
Sir John’s request, Dr. Arnold selected a favorite 
pupil, the Rev. John Philip Gell,* to take the 
direction of this institution ; but much opposition 
to the fundamental plan of the college was made 
by various religious bodies, and after Sir John 
left the colony the exclusive management of it 
was vested in the Church of England, with free 
admission to the members of other persuasions. 
In his time also the colony of Victoria was 
founded by settlers from Tasmania ; and towards 
its close, transportation to New South Wales 
having been abolished, the convicts from every 
part of the British empire were sent to Tasmania. 
Up to the period of his quitting the government 
this concentration had occasioned no material 
inconvenience, neither was there at that time 
any organized opposition to it. On an increase 
to the lieutenant-governor’s salary being voted 
by the colonial legislature, Sir John declined to 
derive any advantage from it personally, while 
he secured the augmentation to his successor. 
In 1838 he founded a scientific society at 


*In later years he became Sir John’s son-in-law, 
as mentioned above. 
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Hobarton (now called the ‘“ Royal Society.’’) 
Its papers were printed at his expense, and its 
meetings were held in Government House. He 
had also the gratification of erecting in South 
Australia, with the aid of the governor of that 
colony, a handsome granite obelisk, dedicated 
and inscribed to the memory of his former com- 
manding officer, Captain Flinders, to whose dis- | 
coveries we owe our earliest knowledge of that | 
part of the continent of Australia. It stands on | 
a lofty hill serves as a land-mark to sailors. A 
magnetic observatory, founded in 1840, at Ho- 
barton, in connection with the head establish- 
ment under Colonel Sabine at Woolwich, was an 
object of constant personal interest to Sir John; | 
and Tasmania being the appointed refitting sta- | 
tion of several expeditions of discovery in the | 
Antarctic regions, he enjoyed frequent oppor- | 
tunities of exercising the hospitality he delighted | 
in, and of showing his ardor in promoting the | 
interests of science whenever it lay in his power 
todo so. The lamented Dumont d’Urville com- | 
manded the French expedition, and Sir James | 
Clark Ross the English one, consisting of the 
Erebus and Terror.. The surveying vessels em- 


ployed in those seas during that period came also 
in succession to Hobarton—namely, the Beagle, | 
Captain Wickham ; the Pelorus, Captain Hard- | 
ing ; the Rattlesnake, Captain Owen Stanley ; | 
the Beagle (2d voyage,) Captain Stokes; and 


the Fly, Captain Blackwood ; all of whom, with 
the officers under them, received from the. 
lieutenant-governor a brother sailor’s welcome. 
Thus pleasantly occupied, the years allotted toa 
colonial governorship drew towards a close, and 
Sir John contemplated with no common satisfac- 
tion the advancing strides of the colony in 
material prosperity ; but he was not destined to 
be spared one of those deep mortifications to | 
which every one is exposed, however upright 
may be his conduct abroad, who is dependent | 
for support and approval upon a chief at home| 
that changes with every party revolution. When | 
Sir John was sent to Tasmania, England had 
not yet recognized as an established fact that the | 
inhabitants of a colony are better judges of their | 
own interests, and more able to manage their 
own affairs, than bureaucracy in Downing Street, | 
with a constantly shifting head, ill informed of | 
the factious oligarchies that infest colonies, and 
of the ties that connect them with subordinate 
officials at home. Previous to leaving England, 
Sir John was advised, and indeed instructed, to 
consult the colonial secretary of Tasmania in all 
matters of public concern, as being a man of 
long experience, thoroughly acquainted with the 
affairs of the colony; and he found on taking 
charge of his government, that this was a correct 
character of the officer next to himself in au- 
thority. Mr. Montagu wasa man eminently 
skilful in the management of official matters, but 
he was also the acknowledged head a of party in 
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the colony bound together by family ties, and 
possessing great local influence from the impor- 
tant and lucrative situations held by its members, 
and the extensive operations of a bank of which 
they had the chief control. Party struggles ran 
high in the legislative council, and the lieuten- 
ant-governor’s position was one of great delicacy, 
while the difficulty of his situation was vastly 
augmented through the practice of the officials 
in Downing street of encouraging private com- 
munications on public measures from subordinate 
officers of the colony, and weighing them with 
the despatches of the lieutenant-governor. 

For some years, by Sir John’s prudent con- 
duct, the harmony of the colonial executive was 
not interrupted ; but at a later period the colonial 
secretary, having visited England, returned to 
Tasmania with greater pretensions, and com- 
menced a course of independent action, ever 
hostile to his chief, subversive of the harmonious 
co-operation heretofore existing, and thus injuri- 
ous to the interests of the colony, so that Sir 
John was under the necessity of suspending this 
officer from his functions until the pleasure of 
Lord Stanley, then secretary of state for the 
colonies, was known. Mr. Montagu immediate- 
ly proceeded to England to state his own case, 
and he did it with such effect that Lord Stanley, 
while admitting that the colonial secretary had 
acquired a local influence which rendered “ his 
restoration to his office hightly inexpedient,’’* 
penned a dispatch which is not unjustly charac- 


| terized as a consummate piece of special pleading 


for Mr. Montagu, whom it absolves, while it 
comments on the lieutenant-governor’s proceed- 
ings in a style exceedingly offensive to a bigh- 
minded officer who had acted, as he conceived, 
with the strictest regard to the public interests. 
The extraordinary measure was also resorted to 


‘of instantly furnishing Mr. Montagu, then in 


attendance at Downing street, with a copy of 
this dispatch, so that he was enabled to transmit 
it-to Hobarton, where it was exposed in the Bank 
At the same time there 
was circulated privately amongst the officers of 
the colonial government and others a journal of 
his transactions with the lieutenant-governo;, 
and of his private.communications with members 
of Franklin’s family, which he had kept for years 
while on terms of elose social intercourse with 
them. This volume having answered in Eng- 
land the purpose for which it was intended, was 
now exhibited in the colony as containing an ac- 
count of the subjects in which he stated he had 
held conversations with Lord Stanley. All this 
took place before the lieutenant- governor received 
official information of Lord Stanley’s decision. 
The recovery of a document which had lain se- 
cluded in an office in the colony enabled Sir 


* Lord Stanley’s dispatch, Sej,tember 13, 1842. Mr. 
Montagu was promoted to be colonial secretary at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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John afterwards more fully to substantiate one 
of the most important charges he had made; 


nevertheless Lord Stanley refused to modify the 


terms he had employed, or to make any conces- | - 
sion calculated to soothe the wounded feeling of! C(¥\PRINGDALE BOARDING 
The arrival ! 


an honorable and zealous officer. 
of a new lieutenant-governor, the late Sir John 
Kardley Wilmot, bringing with him the first 


finding Sir John still in the colony, served to 
show more strongly than could otherwise have 
been done, the hold the latter had gained on the 
affections of the colonists, and the verdict pro- 


nounced on Lord Stanley’sdispatch by the people, | 


to whom all the merits of the case were most 
fully known. Sir John, after three months’ 


longer residence at Hobarton asa private indi-| 


vidual, waiting for a passage to England, during 
which time he received addresses emanating 
from every district of the colony, was attended 
to the place of embarkation by the most numer- 
ous assemblage of all classes of people which had 
ever been seen on those shores, the recently con- 
secrated Bishop of Tasmania* walking at their 
head, along with the new colonial secretary, the 
late Mr. Bicheno, who for some months had acted 
in the greatest harmony with Sir John. A local 


paper, after describing the scene in much detail, | 


adds: “Thus departed from among us as true 
and upright a governor as ever the destinies of a 
British colony were intrusted to.” 
wards, when the enthusiasm of party feelings 
could have no share in their proceedings, the 
colonists showed theirremembrance of his virtues 
in a more substantial manner, as will be men- 
tioned below. Sir John, on receiving the secre- 


tary of state’s dispatch, had tendered his resigna- | 


tion, but his successor was appointed before his 
letter could reach England, though, as we have 
just said, his recall dispatch did not come to 
Tasmania till some days after Sir Hardley’s ar- 


rival. 
(To be concluded.) 


* The erection of Tasmania into a see was promoted 
by Sir John’s exertions and representations. 


A Female Friend, well qualified to take charge of a 
School, and who has had several years experience in 
teaching, is desirous of a situation in city or country. 
A girls’ school would be preferred, but a mixed or an 
entire male school would be atcepted. For further 
particulars inquire of 

WM. W. MOORE, 324 south 5th st. 


. PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur anp Meat.—The market is dull, and mixed 
brands are offered at $7 12 per bbl., and brands for 
home consumption at $7 25a $7 50, and extra and 
fancy brands at $825 a 875. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock to operate in. Rye 
Flour is held at $4 75 per barrel, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal at $4 00 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is little demand for Wheat. Sales 


of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 85 a} 


1 88, and $1 90 a 1 91 for good white. Rye is 


Years after- | 
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} dull. Peuna. is worth $104. Corn isin demand. 
| Sales of Penna. yellow at 88c, afloat. Oats are steady ; 
we of Pennsylvania and Delaware at 55 a 56c per 
| bushel. 


SCHOOL.—This 

School, situated in Loudoun Co., Va., was founded 
by an Association of Friends belonging to Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, in order to afford to Friends’ 


° . : hild f both ded education i - 
notice of his own appointment, and consequently | Ste aaiiscmes mettle diaahaiien aaah semaines 


dance with our religious principles and testimonies. 
| The next session will open the 7th day of the Ninth 
month and close the 11th of Sixth month following. 

Thorough instruction is given in the branches 
| usually embraced in a good English education, and 
| lecturés are delivered on History, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry. A philosophical apparatus, a cabinet 
of minerals, and a variety of instructive books, . have 
been provided for the use of the school. 

Experience confirms us in the belief, that in class- 
| ing together boys and girls in the recitation room, we 
have adopted the right method, as it stimulates them 
to greater diligence, and improves their deportment. 
They have separate school rooms and play grounds, 
and do not associate, except inthe presence of their 
teachers. None are received as pupils except the chil- 
dren of Friends, or those living in Friends’ families 
and intended to be educated as Friends. 

Terms.—For board, washing and tuition, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. 
Pens, ink, lights, &c., fifty cents per cuarter. Draw- 
ing, and the French language each $3 per quarter. 
Books and stationery at the usual prices. 

The stage from Washington to Winchester stops at 
Purcelville within two miles of the school. There is 
a daily stage from the Point of Rocks, on the Balt. 
and Ohio R. Road, to Leesburg, where a conveyance 
may be had to the school, a distance of 9 miles.— 
Letters should be directed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
Co., Va. 8S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 

HENRY SUTTON 
HANNAH W. SUTTON 


t Superintendents. 


| 7 mo. 11th, 1857.—8w. 





GIRLS.—Bevtrau S. Lower and Estuer Lower. 
The first session of this school will com- 


ya BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


Principals. 


| mence on the 14th of 9th mo. next. 


In this Institution will be taught all the branches ot 
a thorough English education, and no efforts will be 
spared on the part of the Principals in promoting the 
comfort and happiness of those under their care. 

Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, the use ot 
books and stationery, $75 per session of 20 weeks. 
French and Drawing each $5 per session extra. 

For further particulars and references address B. S. 
and E. LOWER, Fallsington, Bucks Co. Pa. 

7th mo. ilth, 1857.—8 w. 


ur Boarding and Day School for the young of 
either sex will re-open, after the Summer vaca- 
tion, on the 10th of Eighth month. Descriptive cir- 
culars will be sent to any who may desire them. 
Address either of the Proprietors, P. O. Attleboro’, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 
Seventh month 10th, 1857. 3't. 


EMOVAL.—SARAH M.GARRIGUES, Bonnet 
Maker, removed from No. 235 Arch Street, to 
North Ninth Street, 6th door below Vine, east side. 
Philadelphia, where she still continues her former bu- 
siness. 
6th mo. 15, 1857. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna Bank. 





